CHAPTER I
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN LEARNING
TO READ
MALCOLM, aged 4^, is intrigued by a new game. It is the
game of " reading." In his room he has three names
printed in capital letters on separate pieces of cardboard,
and he proudly informs one that he can read these words.
They are:                MALCOLM
PAT
BARRIE
A few questions soon show that he can " read " the
names correctly no matter in what order the words are
presented or in what form the questions are framed, as for
example, " What is this one ?" or " Show me Barrie's
name." How is it that a boy aged 4^ can respond accurately
to these printed words, although he does not know the names
of more than two or three letters nor the sounds of any of
the letters ? What are the factors which have produced this
accurate discrimination of word patterns ?
In the first place it is obvious from our knowledge of
Malcolm's acquaintance with letters and sounds that he is
responding primarily to the total visual pattern of the whole
word, and it is the marked difference in the visual patterns
of the words which enables him to recognise each word.
The length of the word and the nature of the letters which
make up its visual pattern are the determinants in this
discrimination. For example, his own name, MALCOLM,
starts with M and finishes with M; this gives it a certain
discriminatory characteristic apart from its length. BARRIE
finishes with E, a letter that Malcolm remembers from his
attempts " to write " the name of his friend PETER, when
he was told that E "has three arms, one long one at the
top, a short one in the middle and a long one at the bottom/1